A  CREATIVE   PUBLISHER

the two 'Books of the Rhymers' Club' (now among the
rarities of literature) were in the habit of attending the
meetings at the * Cheshire Cheese'. If so, they must
have been a pretty mixed company. How, for example,
would the poet of Cynara have 'hit it' with Dr. Richard
Garnett, the venerable Keeper of Printed Books at the
British Museum? And did Richard Le Gallienne let
himself go in the decorous presence of Dr. T. Gordon
Hake? The Rhymers' Club lasted two or three years
and then 'ceased upon the midnight with no pain'.

Certainly, John Lane, if not himself a poet, had a
considerable natural taste for poetry, which he had not
neglected to cultivate. 'We are', says Mr. Le Gallienne,
'so accustomed to regard authors and publishers as natural
enemies that we forget that a publisher may occasionally
be something like a creative artist. By his selective
encouragement of new talents, he may be instrumental
in setting new fashions in literature, and by the general
character of his business be no little of a contributory-
creator of taste. Such a creative publisher was John
Lane.'

'Do I not sell dreams and live on poetry?' John Lane
once said to a reporter who had come to his hotel to
review him on behalf of the New Tork Evening Sun.
That was in 1913, when the poetic hey-day was beginning
to decline. Yet the later lists of The Bodley Head reveal
the names of some distinguished singers. There is
'A. E.', for example, and H. C. Beeching and Margaret
L. Woods and Lascelles Abercrombie, and, more import-
ant even than these, the noble verses given to the world
during the war by that true and great-hearted poet,
Emile Cammaerts. But times have changed, we live
in an iron age, and nowadays a poet, I am told, too often
has to fay to have his verses published!
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